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TO THE READER. 

With the present number commences the 
regular publication of the Western Examin- 
ER, a paper having for its object, the investi- 
gation of the credibility and general tenden- 
cies of the Christian Religion. 

In commencing a work of this kind, so un- 
popular with a large portion of the communi- 
ty, it is required of its conductors, to state 
distinctly the objects they may have in view in 
its publication, and the means by which these 
are to be arrived at. We had indulged the 
hope that a sufficient developement of our con- 
templated course had been made in our pros- 
pectus, (issued some weeks since;) but as our 
motives, touching this matter, have been wil- 
fully and malicious!y misconstrued by some 
of our contemporaries, it may be well, in this 
place, to revert to the subject, and place be- 
yond cayil, an exposition of the course we de- 
sign to pursue. 

And in the first place, we are not Christians, 
because we do not believe the Christian reve- 
Jation to be the revealed word or will of a be- 
ing or beings superior to man; and secondly, 
because we dv believe the system in question 
to be INjurIUUs in ite operatiansa ta the morals 
and Happiness of society. Wore we alone in 
our opinions respecting these two all impor- 
tant points, it would be well perhaps—fallible 
as we all are—to confine our opinions to our- 
selves, and rest satisfied with neutrality. But 
circumstances are otherwise. An era is ap- 
proaching when men will no longer be deceiv- 
ed by fables; the clouds of superstition are 
rapidly receding, and perhaps, ere another 
century, the now prevailing system of religion 
will be numbered among the exploded super- 
stitions of past ages. In the latter opinion we 
may be thought too sanguine, but it must be 
obvious to every unbiassed observer, that at 
no very distant period, Christianity must fall. 
Ignorance and supersition, which have so long 
ministered to it, are rapidly giving place to 
correct ideas of natural phenomena and to the 
acquirement of general knowledge, and with 
these lights dawning upon the mind, it is im- 
possible that Christian dogmas can long be 
adhered to with sincerity. The history of 
every civilized country, but more especially of 
our owil, proves, that as men advance in the 
sealé“of mental. improvement, they become 
more liberal in their views of religion, and 
henee more irrcligious. 





Newton, who by - 


philosophical researches, demonstrated the 
falsity of the Bible, (but who yet absurdly 
wrote on theology, ) was held up to the derision 
of the ignorant of his era, as a heretic, though 
now Christians are proud to rank him among 
the orthodox; and Paine, whose memory it 
was once thought a duty to curse, was the 
great ‘‘apostle” of a religion which, with a tri- 
fling modification, is now the religion of a ver 
large portion of this christian community! It 
is thus that the mind gradually rises from _ig- 
norance to knowledge, and thus does it spurn 
the trammels of the former as the enchanting 
form of the latter breaks upon the view.— 
Thus has it been progressing ever since the 
discovery of the art of printing, and what pow- 
er can chain it now? The ages in which such 
a scheme was practicable have past, and dark- 
ness, such as then prevailed, can never again 
pervade the human intellect. 

If Christianity must fall, howeyer,—and 
along with it, its mongrel code of morale—(we 
would be understood that it is to the code we 
object, and not to many of the excellent mor- 
al precepts contained therein)—if Christiani- 
ty must. fall we say, a correct system of mor- 
als must be inculcated in its stead. The mind 
must have something tO sustain 1 wide: Uae 
appalling fact that It has so long been be- 
lieving in an imposture. The sources of hu- 
man happiness must be explored and pointed 
out; and also those of human misery. The 
thoughts of men must be called home to the 
contemplation of what may be really useful in 
life, and conducive to their mutual interests. 
It should be the object of the philanthropist, 
while removing the rubbish of antiquity, to 
supply a lasting and useful material in its stead; 
to subvert, not so much for the gratification 
flowing from victory, as for the facilities there- 
by afforded of doing good. These are duties 
which we conceive to be incumbent upon the 
journalist who would assail tle prevailing sys- 


‘tem of religion, and to the fulfilment of duties, 


such as these, we would mainly aspire. 

The external, or historical evidences of 
Christianity, shall not pass unregarded. Suf- 
ficient evidence has long been before the world 
—though every exertion has heretofore been 
resorted to, to prevent its promulgation—that 
these cannot sustain the system to whose sup- 
port they have been called. The witnesses 
we shall bring into court on this question, shall 
be of unexceptionable character. The inter- 
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nal evidences, or those springing from the sys- 
tem itself, shail be combatted with the weap- 
ons they themselves efford. In doing this, 
should we sometimes treat the Bible rather ir- 
reverently, our readers must pardon us. We 
shall endeavor, at all times, to give that singu- 
lar production full credit for every thing com- 
mendable we may meet with in it, but we will 
reserve to ourselves the privilege to censure 
also, where we conceive censure to be due.— 
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“ “UNCHAINING THE “TIGER.” 

‘Franklin, it seems,subseribed:to the prevail- 
ing system of religion on the score of expedicn- 
cy;--that is, he was opposed to such a® revolu- 
tion in the opinions of men as would, too sud- 
denly, destroy the dread of future punishment; 
without, atthe same time, substituting a pure 
and effective moral code in its stead, Whether 
his fears were well grounded in this respect, as 
they regarded the writings of Payne, we leave 





We acknowledge no opinions or doctrines too 


sacred for the exercise of criticism. The re-| 


velation that caunot be understood by its most 
devout advocates, is of a character too doubtful 
to hold forth a barrier to investigation. 

Our weapons 
ions of others, shall, we hope, be those approv- 


ed by courtesy, and though nothing shall be! 
admitted as fact, but what may be demonstra-} 


ted, or endorsed by probability, as being such, 
we shall ever hold ourselves ready to give all 
parties a hearing, and yield to the force of 


‘Truth from whatever source it may emanate. 


We would establish a reputation for liberality 
and candor, and shall endeavor to deserve it, 
though the epithet, ‘infidel” be our only re- 
ward. We are not covetous of a name, yet 
we shall endeavor to deserve a good one. We 
anticipate the, inverted blessings of many of 
our Christian friends, but we hope we shall 
seldom beledtorecriminate. It is with Christ- 


tanity and not with Christians. we wonld war, 
—wrin the system, and, further than faie dis- 


cussion may go, not with its supportere. 
TERMS. 

The Western Examiner will be issued on 
the Ist and 15th of every month, at the low 
rate of one Dollar and Fifty Cents per. annum. 
‘The limited patronage extended to works of 
this kind during their early peviods, demands 
that subscribers to them should invariably pay | 
in advance; and in the present instance, no 
departure from this regulation can be made. 
Should we be able to obtain a sufficient num- 
ber of subscribers by the first of January next, 
we contemplate enlarging our sheet, though 
no advance in price shall be made. A siiffi- 
cient share of patronage to defray the actual 
expenses of the paper is al! we solicit. 

("Those to whoin the present number of 
the Western Exam*»:r may be sent, with the 
word ‘‘Agent” aitached to their names, are 


respectfully requested to sid us in procuring 


eubscribers, | 


. (Agents, or others, by forwarding $10, 


will be entitied to eight copies. 
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used in combatting the opin-| 


to those who have carefully perused the writings 
in question, to decide; but we are of opinion, 
‘that superstitionists are somewhat in error, 
'when ‘thoy suppose that Franklin endorsed 
| their system, because he believed it to be of di- 
vine crigin. [tis true, he might not have been 
a contemner of all religions; he might not have 
thought with his friend, the elder Adams, that 
“this would be the best of all possible worlds, 
if there was no religion in it,” but the hundred 
times repeated anecdote »bout ‘“‘unchaining the 
Tiger,” would alone prove, that he viewed 
Christianity rather as a necessary-evil, than a 
fit religion fora philosophic mind,—a mind free 
tochoose between good and evil, without the 
fear-of future punishment in view. The expres- 
sion, “if men are so bad witn religion,” &c., 
is sufficient proof that he did not believe the 
system to be a perfect one. And again, in cen- 
suring the conduct of some of his acquaintan- 
ces, who were sceptics, he is represented to 
have said.—-"*I_ began to suspect that the doc- 
trine, if true, {in which case of course, Christi- 
anity must be false,—a tacit acknowlegement 
that he believed it might be.so,] was not very 
useful,” &c. Now would any man in his sen- 
ses, much Jess a philosopher, have speken thus 
of asystem, the opposite of which he believed 
to be the revealed word.of Deity? Why ad- 
mit the possibilicy that sceptical doctrines 
might be true, ifhe did not believe the probabil- 
tty of Christianity’s being false? Were it 
names hawever, that we contended for, rather 
than principles, abundant evidence might be ad- 
duced to show that Franklin was not only a 
sceptic in early life, but.that, in reality, he re- 
mained a sceptic until death. - As we before ob- 
served, his views of immediate reformation did 
not entirely coincide with those of Paine, but 
the whole tenor of his writings shows, that his 
theology went very little further than a belief 
in the existence of a God, Op 

But what if Franklin did condemn 











the publi- 





cation of the “Age of Reason ;” .must the mere 
fact, real or supposed, forever hush enquiry in- 
to the subject it involves? Many wise and 
good men have condemned the political wri- 
tings of the eame author; -yet are the principles 
which they advocate the lesa invaluable gn that 
account? Whe will décide in the: af% mative? 
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If Paine has proved by a series of expositions 
which all must recognise as truths, that the 
scriptures are unauthentic,—ifhe hes pointed 
out their general immoral tendency, and reeom- 
mended the purer parts only to our veneration, 

-if he has rendered praise where praise is due, 
and condemned nought but what every virtuous 
mind, if unbiased, must condemn,—if he has 
done ail this, should the mere disapproval of 
any man, even though it be a franklin, forever 
piace an interdict upon his labors? If Paine 
and his compeers have written falsely, let their 
falsehoods be exposed; let their errors be held 
up to public censure; let their arguments be 
fairly met and refuted, and the fate of infidelity 
wil! be forever sented. But let not the weapon 
used in combating their sentiments be abuse—- 
that has too long been the only opposing one. 





to the human family at large! But the labor. 
era are worthy of their hire, and posterity will 
do full justice to their memories. 


Infidels are not at all singular in their charg- 


sans in their sectarian quarrels, in which they 
are continually an@ vindictively engaged, fre-. 
quently remind. us of the old 2¢29¢,—‘when 
rogues fall out, honest people hear the truth.” 
The evils of Christianity are matters of history, 
but these belligerents are forever recalling 
them to our recollection. Thus we find Pro- 
testantism charging the Catholic Church with 
the foulest crimes, and Catholicism again re- 
'torting in terms that prove the child to be wor- 
thy of the parent. It is computed by Mr. 
Breckenridge, in a late number of the Catholic 





Let it be argument,—argument devoid of myste- 
ry or prevarication, and the cause that has 
truth ‘ruth for its support cannet lose by the 
contest. 

Infidels, (so called)—we speak of the mass 
of them, ditfer unwillingly in religious senti- 
ment from the mass of their fellows, Their 
private interests, their social pursuits, their 
every relation in society—all conspire to ren- 
der unanimity of sentiment desirable; they 
would sacrifice eve:y thing but Trutn, to gain 
soimportant an end, but Trurm never! If sub- 
scribing to what they believe to be falsehood, 
be the proffered means of their conversion, they 
must decline the terms: they would rather re- 
main the objects of Christian scorn than in- 
cur their own by concessions so Vile, ~ Prove 


‘controversy, that Catholicism, alone, has con- 
| signed its 50 millions of human beings to the 
\tomb! Recorded facts bear Mr. B. out in this 
accusation, and would we fear, if narrowly ex- 
|amined, add some millions more to this enor- 
'mous number,—among which, of course, the 
| victims to Protestantism would be recognised. 
These are facts, and as a contemporary is fond 
‘of saying; “facts are stubborn things.” Yet 
it is Infidelity that would ‘deluge the world in 
| anarcliy, broils, murder and crimes of the 
blackest dic!” It is Infidelity that is to make 
no “distinction between the life of a man and 
that of a sparrow,” but.is fo prowl like the Ti- 
ger for its unsuspecting prey! This may be 





orthodox reasoning, but it will not suit the 
present enlightened age; the rcopective sys- 


to them that they are in error, and they will tems will be judged of by their own intrinsic 


vield; but until then expect not that they will re- 
main inactive in their eause. The Press, at 
least in this happy country, is free, and they 


repel the attrocious slanders of their enemics. 


If a hundredth part of the evils to which | 





cannot but avail themselves of its assistance " 


‘merits, let interested partisans say what they 


may. 

It is acknowledged upon all hands, that 
Christianity has been productive of much evil 
in the world, and equally certain is it that the 
rejection of it has been productive of none.— 


which they know to be injurious in ita operations” 


es against Christianity. ‘The different parti-. 


Christianity has given rise, were at-ouce bro’t | The only national struggle in which Infidelity 
into view, and at the same time all the evils,| has ever been charged with having participa- 
real cr imaginary, that have ever been charged | ted, we design, in future numbers, to trace to 
upon Infidelity, the latter would sink into insig- its true souree, RE IGIon, and then leave te 
nificance beside the former. What would be the| the descision of the candid, the question wheth- 
bug-bear Revolution of France, even supposing er it is Infidelity or Christianity that bears the 


we were to convert all its actors into infidels, ! 
when placed beside a single crusade against the 
“Infidels” of the Holy Laad,—-atwelve-menths 
duings of a Spanish Inquisition? or a single 
night’s work of a. St. Bartholomew? Cuan 
Christiaus unblushinglv accuse Infidetity with 
Leing a system “covered with crime” &c, &c., 
while they recollect thesefects? Cau they laud 
asa “imild aud beautiful religion” a system that 
has produced, and ts calculated ever to produec 
results sohorribie? Sharne to those who would 
thus prostitute their (alcu!s tu sunport of a cause 





greater affinity to the “uNcHaINeD TieLk.” 





LYING FOR THE GOOD OF THE 


CHURCH. 
That a regularly digests? system for deceiv- 
ing the “vulgar? has been in vogue cver since 


the days of Kusebius, even the most ‘rig ht- 
eas” cannot be preoared to deny. In cor- 
roporation of the fact, it is only necessary t% 
glance over ecclesiastical history.” TRe 2d- 
mission will be met with on almost every newe. 
That this assertion. however, may nothe held 






























































as an “infidel trick,” and enquiry concern- 
ing it prevented by the denunciations of the 
craft, we make a few direct quotations from 
this species of history itself, leaving the rea- 
der to draw his own inferences. At the same 
time we would earnestly request our readers 
to explore this much neglected subject for 
themselves; for we are satisfied that if the 


doings of the ‘‘church” for the last eighteen 
known, its 


centuries were more genéraily 
claims to our attention would be better appre- 
ciated. 

Eusebius, on whose authority church his- 
tory entirely rests, for the three first centuries, 
openly advocates the practice of lying through- 
out his works; but, perhaps, fearing the repug- 
nance of some of his readers to the practice, 
he has devoted a whole chapter to its defence. 
This celebrated chapter is the 31st of the 12th 
book of his Evangelical Preparation, (for 
writing which Scalager has styled him the 
Divine! ) and bears this imposing title: —‘‘How 
it may be lawful and fitting to use falsehood 
as a medicine, and for the benefit of those who 
wish to be deceived!” He also cites, as a pal- 
liative of the offence, a similar practice among 
the writers of the Old Testament! Yet he de- 
nounces Papius, another right ancient “Father 
in God,” as a forger of Gospels, and an inven- 
ter of Apostolic Fables! . 

The same Papius, here mentioned, has been 
saddled with numerous forgeries; particularly 
of the Sybiliine Verses. 

Jerom, in furnishing excuses for his own 
departure from truth, accuses Origen. Metho- 
dius, Eusebius and Apollinarus with having 
used falsehood asa i‘; ~ in refuting the 
writings of Celsus and Porphyry; and also 
lays a similar charge at the door of the Latin 
Fathers, Tertullian, Cyprian, Minucius, Vic- 
torinus, Lactantius and Hilarius! Even St. 
Paul himself, if we can credit this writer—or, 
indeed, the evidences he himself furnishes of 
the fact in his Epistles—is far from being in- 
vulnerable to the charge! (Apolog. pro. lib. 
ady. Jovin. Quoted by Cooper.) 

Synesiur, bishop of Ptolemais, after defend- 
ing the, practice of lying to promote a good 
cause, and of deceiving ‘the people” by any 
and every means, no matter how vile, has this 
remarkable passage: ‘For my own part, to 
myself I shall always be a philosopher, but in 
dealing with the mass of mankind, I shall be 
a pricet!” r 

“A little jargon,” siys Gregory of Vazien- 
zen to St. Jerom, (Quoted in Cooper’s Evi- 
dences, p. 387,) ‘is all that is necessary to 
impose upon the people. The less they com- 
pretend, the more they admire. Our fore- 
fi. Liers cinch @octare of the church have often 
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formed advocates, who, toe szy the 
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a a re 
said, not what they thought, but what circum- 
stances and necessity dictated to them.” 

Scaleger (Scal. art. Siloe) has a sweeping 
accusation of this kind against all the early 
christian writers, so divine Eusebius of course 
among them, ) and avows it as his belief, that 
they thought the cause of Christ so ineffica- 
cious of itself, that religious frauds were ne- 
cessary to itssupport.” In this he is borne 
out by Bishop Stillingfleet, Bishop Fell, Drs. 
Whitby, Chapman, Bennett, Dodwell, Priest- 
ley anda host of others, whose testimony 
on this score, (as it goes to invalidate their 
religion,) cannot be doubted. “Lending to 
Heavenly truth the help of their own inven- 
tions,” has been , attributed by Casanbon, 
(Quoted by Lardner, vol. iv. p. 624,) to the 
whole tribe of writers in question. 

The impartial Mosheim, though he endeav- 
ors to palliate the offence, does not hesitate to 
admit the fact in a number of instances. See 
his Ecclesias. History, vol. 1, ps. 120, 197-8, 
and vol. v, p. 11, for evidence of this. 

Among modern apologists for this abomin- 
able, but, as it would seem, necessary practice, 
we even have the orthodox Bishop Burnet. 
This reverend one was a strenuous advocate 
for religious deception, and recommended to 
the Clergy the practice of preaching up hell 
torments, though they believed not in them 
themselves. See his De Statu Mortuorum, 
written in Latin expressly, as he tells us, that 
it might be excluded from the laity, ‘too 
much light being hurtful to weak eyes!”-— 
By the way, it may be well to remark, that 
upon the testimony of this man, is based the 
story of the Earl of Rochester’s recantation. 

But we will not tire the reader with further 
references of this kind; satisfied as we are, 
that all who will permit themselves, at all, to 
examine the subject, and who may not be im- 
mediately interested in supporting an impos- 
ture, cannot but draw inferences favorable to 
the position we have taken,—that falsehood 
has ever been, and continues to be, a principal 
ae 0 to the prevailing system of religion. 

ndependent of the bearing the above facts 
may have upon the authenticity of the Chris- 
tian system itzelf, (for it will be recollected 
that in the hands of such men as the early Fa- 
thers, the Scriptures remaiued for several cen- 
turics, ) it must be obvious, that this legitimate 
propensity to support an imposture atall risks, 
should he duly regarded, cre we give credence 
to the relation, from an interested source, of 
any modern event in which the interests of the 
system in question may be involved. A sys- 
tem founded upon, and avowedly supported 
by imposture, can have few really well in- 
east of 
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them, are not true to their cause. 4 
similar to that which availed in the instances 
above referred to, certainly would not be ne- 
glected when occasion required, by the adlic-| 
rents of a system for the support of which it 
was once thought necessary. Precedents, 
comparitively so respectable, could wot other 
than be followed. Weshould be wary, there- 
fore, and yield no doubtful point of importance 
to them, without sufficient collateral evidence. 
An individual, or class of men, once convicted 


—— ee 


Trickery, 


prchensible truth? Is not this mere jugglery 
and cant, alike insulting and disgraceful to the 
human intellect?] When we say thatthe Su- 
preme Being can reveal mysteries, we simply 
assert, that he can communicate to man, truths, 
which his narrow-limited reason cannot fath- 
om. Where is the contradiction? A little ac- 
quaintance with the writings of Christian au 
thors would have taught the gentleman, that 
the verb ‘to reveal’ is frequently used by them 
for ‘to communicate,’ and that by ‘Revelation 





of intentional perversion of important truths, | 
should ever after be guarded against, and 
credited with caution. 

We have been led to these remarks, in a) 
measure by the recent labours of some of our 
opponents. A worthy neighbour in particular, | 


has inflicted upon as a series of articles which | 
if characterized by probability, might merit a} 


reply. Nonsense, however, cannot be reiited | 


~—pulpadle mis-statcinents need not be. 
gentleman in question would doubtless dispar-| 


The | 


{ 


they understand ‘Communication.’ It is a ve- 
ry common infidel trick to make Christians say 


‘ what they never asserted.” 


Now let us expose the Christian ‘‘trick” at- 
tempted to be played off in_ the above criti- 
cism. The paragraph it alludes to, reads lit- 
erally as follows:—“To reveal a mystery is 
a contradiction in terms. It is darkness visi- 
ble. A revelation is a communication; a mystery 
is something of which we can have no concep- 
tion. Then how cana mystery be revealed 


age the memories of liberal writers, if he could, | bui by distroying its mysterious character?” 


but fortunately his asvertions carry with them' 


their own refutation,—being too absurd for! 
They are the wild ravings of fa-| aud (to call it by its mildest term ) misrepresen- 
| tation, the weapons which he seems expert in 
| wielding, can neither alarm nor amuse us. Any 


credence. 
neticism,—a tale 


ee 





full of sound aud fury, 
Signifying nothing.” 

Colourings laid on with too Javish a hand 
have disfigured the whole, and given to the 
entire picture its true character. 
cal suficrings, as in the cuse of Voltaire. have 
not only been converied into mental, but 
wrought up to a degree that outrages concep- 
tion. ‘The horrors of a death from Strangua- 
ry (the malady of which Voltaire died) would 
liave made quite a respectable picture, keep- 
ing the real cause in the back-ground, but our 
tyro ut delineation has spoiled all—he has out- 
hereded Herod. Without reference to this 
abortion of our neighbour’s, we design, at 
leisure, to give our readers a series of con- 
densed, but authcatic biographical sketches of 
liberal writers, and until then we trust to their 
good sense and discrimination in judging of 
any pretended biographies of these writers 
with which they may niet. 

As firther evidence upon the part of our 
neighbor to distort facts respecting liberal 
principles, we give below a portion of one of 
his paragraphs, aud immediately following it 
we place the article it effects to criticise. The 
remarks in brackets are our own: | 

“We were surprised to hear (!) an infidel 
remark a few days ago, that the expression ‘fo 
reveal a mysicry’ implies a contradiction. —A 
mystery is a truth incomprehensible to the hu- 


i 


Finally, with thisarticle we bid our “learn- 
ed and righteous” neighbor adieu. Scurrility, 


| perversion of truth respecting our principles 
which may seem calculated to elicit belief, 
‘may possibly callour attention to the elucida- 


Thus, physi-; tion of these principles, but as to our personal 


warfare itis over. We shall neither be an- 
noyed by,. nor heed his braying; nor shall we 
ofiend our readers by echoing it. We have 
done with him. . 
To the Editors of the Western Examiner. 
GenTLEemeN:— Without intending any invi- 
dious observations towards the editors and 
managers of other journals—who, in starting 
their respective publications were induced to 
avow principles, which perhaps, they thought 
it alike their duty & interest to support; I have 
frequently regretted (being myself, in a meas- 
ure, emancipated from the slavish prejudices 
of education) that a truly liberal and indepen- 
dent press, had not been established, long 
since, in our rapidly improving city: a press 
devoted to the sacred cause of civil and reli- 
gious liberty; to the various branches of nat- 
ural and moral philosophy, and in short, to 
every subject connected with the intellectual 
improvement and happiness of society. No 
labored arguments are required to prove the 
usefulness of such a paper; nor that our jour- 
nals in general are greatly deficient on those 
importent points. Political and commercial 
news; the personal invectives of party poli- 





man intellect. {By what means do we come 
prehend,—ij. e. have Anowledze, of an incour 


ties, advertisements, &c., croud the columns 
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of most of them, to the exclusion of other mat- | EPICURUS. 

ter; while those that venture at all to elucidate; This philosopher was born at Gargettus, 
important moral or philosophical subjects, are: near Athens, 342 B. C.* - He was the son of 
either too much shackled by the learned and | poor parents, and of so studious a disposition, 
imposing saws of particular authorities; or too ; that, in his 12th year, he went to Athens to at- 
much confined to the interests of a certain) tend the instructions of the grammarian Pam- 
caste of the community, to take that wide andj philius. Once hearing him repeat a verse of 
comprehensive view of the human family and{| Hesiod, in which Chaos is called the first of 
its interests, which is paramount to every oth-} all created beings, he enquired who created 
er duty incumbent upon a public journalist. | Chaos, for he must be the first of existences. 





From whet ] have understood from your pros- 
pectus, this deficiency is about to be supplied, 
in a measure, by the publication of the ** West- 
er Examiner.”’——That it will be your object 
as fur as possible, to trace out the real sour- 


The grammarian referred him to the philoso- 
phers, whom Epicurus henceforth zealously 
attended. But he was not content with see- 
ing Athens only. In order to cultivate his 
| mind, and to collect information, he travelled 





ces of human -happiness and of miscry, to dis- | through various countries, and at last, in his 
sipate error, bigotry and vice; to promote the | 36th year, opened his school in a garden at 
cause of virtue, by contrasting with its rewards, ; Athens. He was soon surrounded by crowds of 
the certain and futal consequences of vice; to | scholars. He taught that the greatest .ood 
render phikanthropy dear to man by portraying ; consists ina happiness, springing not from sen- 
its charms; and, in fine, to develop Truth in; sual gratification or vicious pleasures, but from 
all its important relatious with the welfare and | virtue, and consisting in the peace and harmo- 
happiness of society. In this good work I ny of the soul with itself. He accordingly 
sincerely bid you God-speed, and hope that renounced vice, and embraced virtue, not for 
your success may be commensurate with the | their own sakes, but for their connexion with 
benevolence manifested in the undertaking.— ' happiness, vice being as incompatible with it 


The enterprise is a glorious one, and the well 
known liberality of the people of this hemis- 
phere augurs well for its suécess. Liberal 
mided and talented men we have in abundance, 
and the adoption of a few descisive and well- 
directed measures is all that is necessary to 
cal] them into the field. “If all wha hold 
sound principles (savs a justly celebrated au- 
thoress) would manfully own them, and would 
teach what is right, as persevereingly as the 
base and perverse hold forth what they know 
to be wrong, they are numerous enough to en- 
force respect, and change the current of public 
opinion. In all times and nations; this repub- 
lic of thinkers,—this interior republic, if we 
may so speak,—has existed, and has been the 


solace of those generous spirits who have dar- | 


ed to run counter to popular error.”--OPTIC, 





To the Editors of the Western Examiner. 
GentLtemcn:——By giving the followmg 


‘Card’ a placgin your columns, you will much ! 


oblize—Several Enguircrs. 
A CARD. 

Will some ofthe friends of Christianity ex- 
plain the following singular sentence, taken 
trom the celebrated *‘Introduction,” of Horne? 

“It is a fact, that almost al] the things which | 
have been said wisely and truly by them 
(jiberal writers, ) are manifestly borrowed from 
that revelation which they refuse to embrace, 


| 


| 


and without which, they never could have been | 
able to have delivered such truths’" 


as virtue is essential toit. He recommended 
wisdom, moderation, temperance, seclusion 
from political affairs, gentleness, forbearance 
towards the self—love of men, firmness of 
soul, the enjoyment of decent pleasure (so far 
as it does not incapacitate us for new pleasures), 
and contempt of life. Freedom from pain he 
regarded as desirable, but, ‘at the same time, 
jhe bore with fortitude the most excruciating 
i pains of the body. Although he distinctly show- 
ed the meaning of his doctrines by his own ex- 
emplary life (which some, however, charged 
with pride and envy,) yet they have been of- 
ten misunderstood or misrepresented. His 
doctrine of the origin of the universe, borrow- 
jed from Democritus, is atomical and material. 
Encyclopedia Americana. 





{ 


j 





*A “learned” defender of the faith lias re- 
cently classed Epicurus among the early ep- 
ponents to the Christian Religion! With ‘Tin- 
dal and Taylor, we have long believed that 
Christianity, if not “as old asthe creation,” 
is at least mony centuries older than it purports 
to be, but we did not expect such au opca 
avowal of the fact froma priest! In candor, 
however, we ought not to’ count too much upon 
this concession, as we believe it to have been 
the result of shere ignorance; and to this con- 
clusion we have been drawn the more forcibly, 
by perceiving that the same writer confounds 
Elizabeth of England with the Queen of 
Scots! Christians may well exclaim—**Lord 
save us from our friends!-— Editors. 
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PORPHYRY, 

A philosopher of the New Platonic school; 
born at Tyre, A. D. 233; died at Rome in 304. 
His studies were at first directed by Origen | 
and Longinus, but eventually he’became a dis- | 

ciple of Plotinus. His writings were once nu- 

merous, but excepting a few works imputed to 
him, but of doubtful authenticity, they have | 

Jong since been lestt—i. e. destroyed at the in- | 

‘stigation of Christian prudence. A life of 

Pythagorus, and a Treatise on Abstinance, as- 

cribed te him, and now extant, are all that are 

believed to be genuine. His theological wri-| 
tings, particularly, were nnmerous. ‘The | 
large treatise of Porphyry against the Christ- 
ians (says Robert Tavior;) consisted of thirty 
books, and was composed in Sicily, about the 
year 260. It was against the writings of this 
reat man especially, who had acquired the 
onorable addition to his name of Tar vi- 

_ Tuous, that the exterminating decree of The- 

‘odosius was more immediately directed.— 

There is little doubt, that had the discoveries 

his writings would have made, been permitted 

to come to general knowledge, all the preten- 
ded external evidence of Christianity must 
have been given up as wholly untenable. But 
while what the virtuous Porphyry had really 
written, was commited to the flames, a worse 
outrage was committed against his reputation, 
by Christians, who, aware of the great influ- 
ence of his name and authority, ascriled tho 
_vile trash which they had composed themselves 
to him, for the purpose of making him seem 
to have made the admissions which it was for 
the interest of Christianity that he should have 
made, or to have attacked it so feebly, as might 
serve to show the advantage of their defences. 

The celebrated. Treatise on the Philosophy of 

Oracles, which even the pious Doddridge, and 

the learned Macknight, have ascribed to this 

great man, and availed themselves of, for that 
fraudulent purpose, has, by the greater fideli- 
ty and honesty of Lardner, been demonstrably 
traced home to the forging hands of Christ- 
ian piety.”-—Diegesis, p. 31. 








The following which we transfer to our col- 
urns from a late number of ‘‘Priestcraft Ex- 
posed,” may bea little too high colored, but it 

__ | ¢ertainly contains much truth. 
; THE WAY INTO A FASHIONABLE 


ane 2] eS a 


a fourteen days dis-tracted mecting, and there 
deciare that you are willing to be danmed to 
alleternity, for the glory of modern orthodoxy, 
and to please the priests. 6th. Believe (or 
profess to, which is all the same, ) in the end- 
less existence of an omnipotent great Devil. 
7th. After having shaved your creditors (for 
no man of sense ever thinks of becoming pi- 
ous till he is pretty well involved) out of a 
few thousands, you will have arrived at the 
Deacon’s seat, where all chuch honors shall 
be conferred on you. 
THE WAY OUT AGAIN. 

Become an honest man and they will ex- 

pel you. 





(>The communication of ‘‘ \smodeous,”’ 
on the “Eternity of the Toriments of Hell,” 
and the “Fish Story” of ““M.” in our next. 





Our friend of the “Germantown Telegraph” 
seems disposed to leave us alone most severe- 
ly! Be it so; we shall not quarrel with him on 
that account. ‘*Mum/’s the word” through- 
out Christendom, whenever, the voice of Free 
Inquiry would be heard; and he, certainly, 
could not be expected to violate his neutrality. 
We would respectfullly intimate, however, 
that he is nota little in error, if he supposes 
that the editors of the Examiner have troubled 
him with their “blarney,” ashe elegantly 
stvles some source or other of annoyance.—~ 
Further than sending him a specimen of our 
paper may have entitled us to his censure, we 
feel at aloss to divine the cause of his ill-hu- 
mor. 


-AVERYISM IN THE WEST. 
Anrivep in tur Vaurtey!!! 

We copy the following article from the 
‘Boonville (Mo.) Herald,” of the 21st. De- 
cember: 

AN IMPOSTER UNMASKED. 

The berm are requested to beware of a 
certain ALFRED W. ARRINGTON,a Me- 
thodist Preacher, who has been flourishing in 


this place and its vicinity for the last few 
months; he having been detected last Sabbath 


se ‘CHORCH. evening, while the eitizens were at i 
Ist. Become a hypocrite. 2d. Profess to|in an ‘affair of gallantry, and an lois 
believe all that is told you by an orthodox | elope with a married woman of this Place. H's 
priest. 3d. Contribute liberally towards giv- | treatment to his own wife, and his general de- 
mg him a little salary of €2,000 of so. 4th. | portment has satisfied all who had an opportu- 
“ Give what you have left to the Missionaries, nity of knowing him, that he iga villian of the 
for ths salvation ofthe heathen, 6th. Attend darkest shade, The Particulatsof his lifeand 
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Be 
adventures willappear as, soon as they can be | 
collected. 

{Editors of newspapers are requested to 


give the above an insertion. My name is with 
the Printer. A. METHODIST. 
New Franxuin, Dec. 17, 1833. 





*‘How these Christians love each other!” 


Imprisonment forannuity tar.—As this sheet 
was going to press,we have seen the spectacle, 
novel in a Preshyterian country, of a respecta- 
ble and aged man of the religious persuasion 
of Fuller, Robbert Hall, and John Foster, haul- 
ed to prison for Ministers’ stipend, urider cir- 
cumstances that shame the very name of Pres- 
byterian. Mr. Ewart, shoemaker, one among 
upwards of three hundred citizens put to the 
horn (at leasta two guinea process before it 
is ended), when presented with the caption, 
by the messenger, said he was quite unable te 
pay his arrears. On the same evening (Fri- 
day, 23d, ) he was marched off to Caitow Jail, 
accompanied by the usual hasty muster of 
people, carrying flags and poles, having pla- 
cards, on which were a variety of devices and 
inscriptions, to which we shall not at present 
advert. His daughter, a fine young woman, 
ina fit of heroic indignation which overmas- 
tered her grief and the natural timidity of her 
sex, seized one of the flags, and wonld have 
walked before her father to prison with the 
crowd, but was prevented by him and ‘the in- 
terference of the humane bystanders. Nexi 
day, this ruined man’s shop, in Hanover-street, 
was seen shut up, and a bill stuck on the door, 
‘In prison for Minigters’ Stipend.” By the 
laws of Scotland, a creditor who indulges his 
cruelty by keeping a needy man in jail, is 
bound to maintain him. Mr. Ewart has clairm- 
ed and been allowed a shilling, paid per diem 
as aliment money—a liberal allowance,—as, 
fortunately the fixing the amount of aliment 
money does not rest with the imprisoning cler- 
gy.— Tait’s Magazine. 








A German priest walking in procession at 
the head of his parishoners over cultivated 
fields, in order to procure a blessing on their 
crops, when he come to one of unpromising 
appearance, would pass on, saying, “Klere 
prayers and singing will avail nothing—this 
must have manure. 





Principles must stand on their own, merits, 
and if they are good they certainly will. To 
put them under the shelter of other men’s au- 
thority serves only te bring them under suspi-/ 


. \ * 
cion.— Pairs 





ECCLESIASTICAL STATISTICS. 
In France, the whole expense of supporting 
the Catholic clergy in 1823, was 68,845,0U0 
francs, ($12,596,000. ) 

In Spain, the whole number of regular cler- 
gy in 1821, was 180,242. These persons pos- 
sessed property valued at $828,060,000, be- 
sides tithes, taxes, and dues. The archbish- 
ops and bishops of Spain have larger incomes 
than any other prelates in the world. 

The Latin Catholic church in Hungary has 
about 4,000,000, hearers, and 3220 places of 
worship, and 5,569 clergymen, with an income 
of $2,078,870 16 ' 

The Calvanistic church of Hungary has 1,- 
050,000 worshippers, 1.350 houses of wor- 
ship, and 1,434 clergymen, with an income of 
$250,378 24. 

In Italy there are 19.391,209 worshipppers, 
all Catholics, with 16,170 places of worship, 
and 20,400 clergymen, viz: 

1 Pope, 46 Cardinals, 33 Archbishops, 62 
Bishops, 853 other dignitaries, 19,400 work- 
ing clergymen. 

Having an income of $333,444. 

The Russian Church has about 55,000,C00 
worshippers, and 280,000 clergymen. The 
higher order of the clergy are richly provided 
for, but the lower clergy are very poorly paid. 

The Presbyterian Church of Scotland has 
about 1,500, hearers, with 1000 places of 
worship, and 1000 clergy:men, with an income 
of $916,238 40. 

The Established Church in England has 
about 6,000,000 hearers, 11,748 houses of 
worship, and 18,000 clergymen, with an in- 
come of $35,520,000. 

The established Church in Ireland has 
about 400,000 hearers, 740 houses of worship, 
17,000 clergymen, and an income of $5,77 


There are in Scotland, who do not pay into 
the established church, 500,000 persons, 333 
with houses of worship, 469 clergymnn, with 
salariés amounting to $195,360. In Ireland, 
6,600,000 persons, (of whom 5,500,000 are 
Catholics,) 3,378 houses of worship, 2,378 
clergymen, with an income of . $1,172,160. In 
England and Wales, not belonging to the re- 
gular church, there are 6,060,000 persons, 8,- 
000 clergymen; with an income of $22,200,- 


000. 
, In CaristEnbom. 
121,672 Catholics pay their 





clergy $17,110,640 
54,055,000 Protestants do. 52,'762,5 0 
51,500,000 Greek church do 3,274,500 
3,047,690 








